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REPLY, &c. 


^ I ^HERE is no fpecles of controverfiaf 
compofition that fo much Impofes 
upon the million as an afFecSled candour. 
Let but a political writer fet out with the 
proteftations of impartiality j let him, in. 
order to heighten the deception, befpat- 
ter the leaders of both parties with ob¬ 
loquy, intermixed with fome fliare of 
praife, and his end is in a great meafure 
efFefled. 


The 
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The people of England are fo difguflied 
with the indlfcriminate virulence, and 
unmerited eulogiums of party, that when¬ 
ever a pamphlet appears, where hardly any 
chara6lers whatever are held up as either 
immaculately virtuous, or diabolically 
vitious; but where purity of mind and 
fublimity of talents, are mingled with, 
and debafed by the foibles of nature, we 
at lead: pronounce it a candid perform¬ 
ance, where rancour can have no fhare, 
where cunning can have no view, and 
where the mod difmterefted patriotifm 
only predominates. But fhould fuch a 
compofition, upon an attentive perufal, 
be found to teem with charges of the 
inofl heinous kind, and of the mod de¬ 
praved malignity, againd thofe very cha¬ 
racters that the writer at fird fo profufely , 
embcllillies with perfedlions, every reader 
mud throw it alide with difdain, and 

execrate 
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execrate fuch a bafe defign of that petty 
dauber, who has the ignorant audacity 
to affiiTn, that beauty confifts in uglinels, 
and that depravity is virtue. 

When a peiTon writes from conviclion, 
he is at leaft generally confiftent. His 
opinions may be erroneous, but they will 
veiy feldom be incongruous. Integrity 
of fentiment is fure to produce unifor¬ 
mity: Whether it be truth or not that 
the confcious mind advances, is left to 
the determination of the world. It has 
this virtue, however, which all mankind 
revere, that the emanations of its pen 
flow from the purity of its lieart. The 
fincere man’s opinions are entitled to 
refpedt, whether the objedt of his idolatry 
be the charms of a Pitt, or the fafcina- 
tions of a Fox. If the heart be but good, 
although the mind may be weak, or the 
underhanding 
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iinderftanding be milled, the v/orld may 
pity, but they never will deteft. The 
errors of a bigot beget commiferation. 
The vices of a hypocrite on the contrary, 
rouze our indignation and provoke our 
refentment. 

Envy could never draw a reply to the ano¬ 
nymous fpeculations of the intelligent and 
rejleSiing inind which reviewed the “ Poli¬ 
tical State of Great Britain at the Com¬ 
mencement of the year One thoufand feven 
“hundred and eighty feven.” 

The novel manner in which the Review 
is conduclcd, attracls indeed our attention. 
The loofe periods of which-it confifts are 
run over, before w^e perceive that a few 
attempts at a few characlcrs are all that 
is aimed at. As to the political (late, it is 
not fo much as once drought of, how- 

cr^cr 



cVer much it “ may be detached from the ge-- 
iieral mafs of time and matter^ 'which confi. 
tute and compofe what we denominate Hijiory, 
Even the relative and refpedlive fituatioju 
of the King and the People^ of the governors 
and the governed^ is by no means pointed 
out i and unlefs a few bland exprelTions 
and falfe compliments are meant, it is 
impolTible to conceive any intention in 
this Political Review. If however it has 
any tiling for which it deferves prefent 
notice, or may preferve a name in future 
time, it is from its exhibiting the moft 
glaring inftance of inconfiftent fiatteiy 
and falfe chara6ler, that ever met the ob- 
fervation of men. We mean to be under- 
ftood. The man who fpeaks his opinion 
is confiftent; the man who fpeaks it not, 
betrays himfelf in a thoufand ways, and 
is intangled in the nets which he himfelf 
has fpread. 
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The tongue or the pen of the vile flat¬ 
terer fhould preferve as facred, thofe cha 
racters which mankind ought to look up 
to and regard. The ^^unprecedenteddifgraces 
and calamities^ which, the Political Ob- 
ferver tells us, have heippened in the 
reign of George the Ti'hirdG and which he 
enumerates with all due formality ai)d 
aggravation j ‘Hhe lofs of dominion^ ofar77iies, 
cf feet s^ and of mUiions, 'The abyfs of ruin 
into ‘ivhich a long train of unfortunate coun¬ 
cils has plunged the empire^ the degree of po^ 
iitical iifignifcance into vchich the coimtry is 
fallen f exift only in his own mind 3 "yetf 
fays he, thefc have, not depfdved his 
Majefy of popularity f and why has it fur- 
yived this mighty wreck ? From many 
circumilances, curious to uwestigate, 
his power of raifing a ra.ee of prbices^ and 
being married to a prolife flpeen^ perhaps 
prevoited the diadem fro?n a rude af diilt^ and 

from 



fyom 'being 'torn from the Royal Brow I". 
Whether this is treafon or ill nature, we 
know "not, norpreterid to know j—but he 
proceeds, his niwierous family; his tri- 
^ikite virtues; anddomejlic charadler^ drew a 
veil; everi in the opinion of his enemies^ acrofs 
bis Gove'nwie'nt and Adminif ration. T^he fa¬ 
ther and the 'hufhand proteBed and fieltcred 
the Prince'I ! /” Why, what does this 
mean ? Is it meant that the public cha- 
radler of George the Third wants Ihelter 
and prote6lion, in domeftic virtues, from 
the vengeance of his fubjecls ? It it is not 
meant, a^leaftifis expreiTed > nor are we 
relieved from the anger with which this' 
will naturally fill a loyal bread, by his 
obfervation, that “ Charles the Firf and 
George -the Third are fimilar in thofe virtues 
and qualifications^ whi cb could notfeciire thefirf 
from the fcaffold and the block I! F' In addi¬ 
tion to the virtues of the huroand and the 
B 2 father. 
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father, are added feveral inferior and necef- 
fary fiipports. The difobcdience of the 
elded: fon is the necejfary prop of the fa¬ 
ther’s charadler. Abfurdity, contradic¬ 
tion, and confufion, where have ye hi¬ 
therto maintained your reign ? Is it pof- 
fible that a man can be found, who is fo 
entirely void of ideas, to the words of 
which he is fo profufe ? Or, do we con¬ 
template the produdtion of an automaton, 
a mill, which arranges words, but which 
has no ideas ? 

The pofithe virtues of the -Sovereign 
Hill remain alone; the hufband and the 
father comprifes all; but as a reparation, 
and as negathe virtues to the difobcdience 
of the Son, the difobcdience and inordi¬ 
nate ambition of his inonjiroiis fervants, 
the Coalition is added, backed by the 
Hory of an aflafTination, which he fays, 

did 
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4id not aclually exill, and thefe two pofi- 
tive virtues, with their negative train, oc- 
cafioned our Sovereign to acquire “ more 
numerous and adulatory addrejjes^ than "James 
the Fit'Jl or Richard Croyn^JcelL Ufurpers^ 
ideots and tyrantsJ he tells us, “ have 
been fuccejjively co?nplimented with the fame 
profejjions of duty and affedfion." The cha- 
rafter of our Sovereign prevents us from 
ever conceiving that the man, or the 
automaton, or the mill, (which ever it is) 
could ever mean to include him in either 
of thefe 5 that is impofTible, and we’wifli 
the obfervation had been introduced at a 
better time and a filter place. 

' In addition to this flrange farrago of we 
know not well what, comes another obfer¬ 
vation, that a confcioufnefs of the danger 
which never adiiially exifted, was perhaps aug-‘ 
merited tn its effedhby an obvious and unavoid¬ 
able 
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able refecfion on the char act ef of the Prhlc^^ 
Kvbo muji have fucceeded to thevacant Phrojiei 
This obliterated the recolletiionojfaded glories^ 
and brought the popularity of George the Third, 
after a long reign^ of ovhich the frf portion 
'Was only remarkable for a bad peace, and the 
latter for the deJtriidlio7i of the altar of victory^ 
and for treading in the dufl the Imperial Eagle. ’’ 

“ This King\ however^ he faySj will foar 
above the limits of a vulgar fate". What 

does this mean? “ iJ/i continence, the de-. 
corwn of his manners, and his conjugal 
virtues, hold him up in a point of view to- 
vjhich no heart of feeling, or tnind of refedlion 
can ever be infenfible." Thus has the Au- 
tlior of the Slioit Review of the Political 
State of Britain delineated her King!!! 

\'/hethcr any diftinct idea may be left in 
the minds of thofc who read the moil in- 

confiftcnt 
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confiftent arrangement of words that 
ever were printed, we do not know 5 but 
jf the words are taken in their literal 
meaning, fuch of thofe parts as are not 
completely contradicled by the next fcn- 
^ence, we fhould underftand, thatthe King 
is a good hufband and a good father, but 
a veiy bad King; and that he, by means of 
thefe domeftic virtues, together with the 
difobedience of his Son, Charles Fox, and 
Margaret Nicholfon, has acquired a po¬ 
pularity which he does not deferve. Leav¬ 
ing for a moment then the loofe declama¬ 
tion of the candid Re^cieivcr, who fays and 
unfays nine-tenths of what he fays at all, 
we will venture to put him right in point 
of faefj in a plain way. 

The popularity of George the Tliird is 
not a cafual fabrication, as this man would 
have us believe, but arifes from a much 


more 
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more folid caufe. This nation, governed 
as it is by Parties, will always find, that 
when unfuccefsful, parties will lofe the 
confidence of the people; and it is, not ow¬ 
ing to the Coalition alone, but there are as 
great, though perhaps not quite fo glaring 
(becaufe the men themfelves are not fo re¬ 
markable) inconfiflencies on the other fide 
of the Houfe. The nation is in fome degree 
difgufled with them all, and gives notits full 
confidence to either. The King, by the con- 
flitutionof this country, is not of any party, 
but fways them both; fo that tlie people and 
the King unite naturally to oppofe parties, 
and, in proportion to their confidence or 
miflruft, is the connection between the 
King and the people. This has made the 
King popular at this time, added to a firm 
belief, thatbefidcs being a good man, he is 
a good King. The nation knows, that al- 
thougl'i humanum cjl errare^^^ the King has 

never 

^ We c:;ivc a litMe ferap of Lawt), becaulc our author 
chulesto tlolu foiuetinie;.. 
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never once erred in bis intention to his fub- 
je6ls. Yes, we fpeak it with confidence, 
our Sovereign deferves the gratitude of his 
people; for he might fpe ak- thus: 

’Tis not in mortals to command faccefs, 

Yet we’ll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deierveit.” 

We therefore in a lefs dignified flyle than 
the loofe bombqfl of our Revic-'-e^er^ -ivill venture 
to maintain, that he miftook the King, 
when he faid, the father and the hufoand 
protefled the Prince. The intentions of 
the Prince, and his paternal anxiety for the 
good hf his fubjecls, protected the King, 
the father and the huiband. We muft, 
however, alfo tell our P^evicwer, that he 
has made another miflake, by fuppohng, 
that “ the contraft cf the Pri/ice of JVeks s 
character has raifed that of the King in the 
cjlimatron of his pbjcctsP 

We 


G 
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We once faw public difpleafure fliewil 
to the noble youth in a public place 5 but 
that was before the year 1786, which ke 
celebrates, and before the Prince had fet an 
example to the world, by retiring from 

THE SPLENDOUR OF A COURT, TO DO 

JUSTICE TO HIS CREDITORS. Whatever 
the virtues which we have feen fo highly 
celebrated, may be rated at fcontinejice ajid 
decorum) we know enough of the world, 
to believe, that honour and humanity do not 
ftand in a fecondary point of importance. 

Having finiflied then the portrait of his 
Majefiy, ^A^fpcculaiive'inindoi our Review¬ 
er of the year feventeen hundred and eigh¬ 
ty feven, proceeds in loofe career, his pen 
rcfcmbling the horfc of Commodore Trun¬ 
nion, that carries him over hedges and 
ditches with which he had no manner of 
bufmefs. The unpopularity which, he has 
apprehended. 
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apprehended, exifls with regard to the 
Prince of Wales, (but which, we believe, a 
fliort time will prove, only exiils in his 
ideas) he obfeiwes not indeed improperly, 
is not very natural. ‘The errors^ f^ys he, 
“ of the father onh illiimi'nate and endear the 
fon" (muft he ftill bring in the errors of the 
father) as fiot being i?nplicated in the 

difgracey or involved in the mifccndiicl of the 
Government^ isy by the erring multitude:, 
regarded as the fare pledge of future times of 
tranquility and happinefsl' 

A long train of deferiptive praife ufliers 
in the characler, which is to be in the end 
held up as a facrifiee, ^‘perfinalelegance, im¬ 
proved by education^ cultivated by letters^ en¬ 
larged by an acquaintance xcith men not often 
attained by Princes. Endov'ed veith po veers 
of pleafngy and capacities of a convivial and 
ficial kindy not inferjor even to ihofe jo much 
G 2 admired 
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admired in Charles the Seeond. - Affable even 
to familiarity^ addidied to the enjoyment of the 
table^ and certainly ?iot infenfible to the charms 
cf beauty!' Obfen^e then, for what reafon 
thefe praifes are beftovved. The pen which 
allowed the father continence and domeflic 
vdrtue, as a balance for all the abufe with 
which it could load him as a King, now 
draws this amiable and true^‘ character of 
thefon, that it may in like manner, under 
the appearance of candour, (to which the 
Keviewer has the arrogance to lay claim) 
hold him up to ignominy and contempt. 

Here, however, we mull paufe a little, 
and requeh, that if this Reviewer ever 
diould favour the world with an addition 
to his Review, he muR confider, that de¬ 
fer! bing 


We do not mean this as a compliment to the candid 
Revieu'cr \ the thinasare too ell known not to h;u-elpoken 
truly. 
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fcribing men is fomething like tlic art of 
painting, when different colours cannot be 
laid upon the fame part of the pi 61 :ure. 
There are virtues and vices that can never 
exifl in the fame breaft, and though he may 
fay they do, the erring lyudfitiide will not 
believe it. “ Difobedience to a parent zuill 
(he fays) alienate the minds of men from fiich 
amiable qualities in a Royal Heir.” But 
(fays he) obedience is a virtue ever found to 
ex if vcith mof force and energy in ibofe boforns 
n.vbere iiature has implanted the mof benign and 
kindly affeBionsd Such he now deferibed 
the Prince to be 3 yet he now alfo unites 
v/ith that, difobedience. Contradiclions 
are not new in this production of our Re¬ 
viewer; but as the firli part of tlie cha- 
raffer was true, let us enquire into the fal- 
fity of this fecond. 

The political opinions of a King and a 
Prince do not of neceflity coincide ; on the 

contrarv, 
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contra ry, thofc who regard as valuable the 
liberties of this country, wifh them to be 
oppofite : and it was no difference of po¬ 
litical opinions that caufed a temporary, 
and a flight difpleafure, which we have feeii 
take place. Their political opinions were 
different fome years ago, though in the re¬ 
lation of Father and Son there was a reci- 
frccal affection; and the only difpleafure 
which we ever remember the err'uig multi¬ 
tude diewed to the conduct of the Prince, 
was, when oppofite parties had difcradfcd 
the kingdom in an unprecedented manner. 
It was as the head of a party, which was 
obnoxious to the eimwg multitude^ at the 
time that he Vv^as blamed, not as being of 
anoppofite party to his Father ; for he has 
been fo ever fince, and he was fo before. 
The caufes to wliich Mr. Reviewer attri¬ 
butes the Prince of V/ales’s leaving “ de¬ 
graded hirijclf in the eyes of a difeerning and 

loyah 
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blit an impartial people^" or, in ot!\cr 
words, an erring nmltitiidc^ is one or fome 
years duration ; whereas, any difpleafure 
which ever exifled, was but the overflow¬ 
ings of paity-zeal on a particular occanon. 

We muft certainly infift upon the truth 
of this, that the nation flews no fgns of 
difatisfaftion to the Prince. Men of fa- 
Ihion confider him as their chief s men of 
letters, as their patron; artifs andmanu- 
fafturers, their bed: friend. - His accom- 
plifhm'ents have alfo endeared liim to the 
other fex, to Wevoiz feduciions^ our Reviewer 
fays, he is not inicnublc. V/e have enu¬ 
merated thofe ranks of men vvho compofe 
the moil-important part of the erring mul¬ 
titude^ and we dare Mr. Reviewer to prove, 
that what we have advanced is not true. 
We may go a little farther with fafety, and 
add, that the honourable manner in which 
the Prince of ¥f ales acted to creditors, who 

could 
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could not touch his perfon or hi$ propertjfi 
jiot only attracted the efleem, and won the 
affections of the people, but will preferve 
them. This was no equivocal, but a 
fohd mark of honour and of virtue ^ and- 
as fuch, a difcerning, a loyal, an impar¬ 
tial (but an erring) people will confider it. 
Not only was that adtion great, but it was, 
of that fort which ftamps value on the 
whole charaflcr. Honour and vdrtue that 
could do that, cannot inhabit the fame 
manfion where thofe bafe principles dwell, 
which excite, as he fays, contempt and ri^ 
cl: elite. 


Our candid R.eviewer goes next to drew, 
that the common comparifon between the 
Prince of \'Vales and Henry the V. when 
lie was a Fiince, is not juf!:. “ Wberc^' fays 
he, is ibis pretendedfimilarity between the 
Conqueror of jlgincouri and the Son oj George 
the rbirdr 


The 
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The Conqueror of Agincourt, we re¬ 
ply, was a King ai the head of an army; 
and as far above the common rate of Kings, 
a5 the fame man was, when but a youth, 
inferior to the Prince of Wales. If the 
portrait is a tme one, Henry the V. was 
in the days of his youth an aflbciate with 
low blackguai'ds i and though in mind a 
hero, he was in manners not a gentle¬ 
man. The Prince of Wales is in every 
way, not only a gentleman, but there is 
not a gentleman this day in England, who 
will not allow, that he is at tlie head of 
that honourable corps. 

Here indeed we can pay no compli¬ 
ment to the diferimination and judgment 
of our candid Reviewer. Thefe charac¬ 
ters were never compared. It has indeed 
been faid, when the failings of the Prince 
(for it is not the lot* of any mortal not to 
D have 
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have a fliare) have been noticed, that the 
failles of youth do not give us any reafon 
to apprehend his making a bad King ; and 
Henry has been produced as a m^cd: noto¬ 
rious inllance. This is the facl j for no 
diferiminating mind could ever draw a 
parallel between the ttvo. 

Let the Prince of Wales, fays Mr, 
P,.eviewer, “ exprefs towards his Father and 
his Sovereign a decent and a filial reverc/ice^ 
however he may retai?! his private opinion on 
matters of policy F What do we hear ? 
Mr. Reviewer, you have miftaken the 
proper behaviour of a Prince, for what 
might, with great propriety, become your- 
felf. Opennefs, we hope, will always be 
his; you are welcome to its oppofite, 
provided you will keep it to yourfelf, and 
not recommend it to thofe w'ho would 
difgrace themfelves by attending to your 
inflruclions. 
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As your.profefTions. of candour may go 
a little way with thofe who. do not look 
attentively at you, give us leave to afk, 
how in confcience, in giving the charac¬ 
ter of tlie Prince of Wales, did you pafs 
unnoticed the moft prominent and th© 
moft recent of all his public actions ? 
His retiring to a private ilation, to 
fatisfy his creditors. As a Picture Painter, 
you Ihould have given us that j but we 
enquire not into your reafons, they are 
not worth our notice. However, if it 
had been only for the fake of compleating 
the Picture, you ihould have handled this 
in fome manner or other. 

Thus have we follov/ed our candid 
Reviewer through his two principal cha¬ 
racters ; how much to his honour, let 
the erring multitude judge. The miniiter 
comes next, and he too is handled in a 
D 2 half 
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half fledged manner. Of the panegyric^ 
which are beftowed on this minifter, at 
the expence of former ones, we are not 
able to judge j becaufe we are unac¬ 
quainted with the fa6l. Time is the cru¬ 
cible in which their merits muft be tried > 
and the period which now gives the praife 
to this, may foon be fucceeded by one 
that will do the reverfe. As to the ‘‘ rc- 
puted and apparent ceconomy\ the great ta¬ 
lent Sy the amazing genius^ and underflandmg 
fublime and capacious fluflamed by ifidiifiry a?id 
fort fed by applicatiojiy which can alone con- 
dudi tOy or fuftain on fo giddy an eminence^ 
No fooner are they declared by Mr. Re¬ 
viewer to exifl, than he begins to detradt 
from them, for a peculiar combination of 
circumflanceSy to which he was perhaps more 
indcbtedy than all his vh'tues or endowfnentSy 
elevated him to the highefl ei 7 iployment in the 
JlateP Again, on the other hand, he fays. 


even. 
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even his enemies mnft allow, that he has 
not been found unworthy of fo rapid and 
extraordinary a promotion ; for ‘‘ he hai 
neither fire^ nor promptitude^ nor inte?n- 
perance^ nor inexperience^ the ufiial cba- 
raBeriJiics of youth, Aukward and ungrace^ 
fid in his perfpn^ cold and diftant in his man¬ 
ners ^ and confined and prdcate in the indul¬ 
gence of fiefidoity and relaxation!^ Emio'cced 
‘with talents unexampled forfraying a popular 
ajjembly^ ample, yet not prolix or dif¬ 
fuse 5 EXEMPT FROM REPETITION, yct 
lea'oing no part of his fubjedl untouched or 
unexplained!' Tins \\Tth fome more praifes 
on his Ipeechifying talents, completes the 
charadler of the Englifn Miniiler. Such 
is the impartial portrait of his virtues and 
his defects! 

This pure ethereal character, however, 
we are told, is too good— Yes, too good' 

He 

* Wc do not unJemand the meaning of this. 
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He likens Mr. Pitt to a dcfe of phyfic, which 
fhould have fome poifon mixed with it 
Led: the Reviewer may be an apotliecaiy, 
we fliall not venture to difpute the point, 
whether Mr. Pitt is like a dofe of phyfic, or 
whether a dofe of pliyfic fliould be mixed 
with poifon or not. He fays, however, 
that Mr. Pitt fliould have a portion of ve- 
nalitj. Though we are not fkilled in 
medicine, we fuppofe, Lhat>we know fome- 
thing of morality ^ and that the Creator of 
all things may probably have given Mr. 
Pitt fome fnare of venality already 3 and 
if not, he is a rarity, and it would be a 
pity to fpoil him. We are given to be¬ 
lieve that the nation is not worthy of the 
Minifter—“ Idhe Roman Empire ivas not 
^ojortby of Fertinaxr But what have Rome 
and Pertinax to do with Pitt and Britain.? 

A mark of wonder, with great pro¬ 
priety, concludes this portrait, as if we 

fliould 
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fhould not be inclined to wonder enough 
without it. But with the chara6ler, he 
has not done with the man ; for in de- 
fcriVmg the Adminiilration of which he 
is the head, he tells us, that he is the 
“ 'VL'hcle Adminijlration himjelfjbe Atlantcan 
fuppert of the ^ivkok 3 or rather that he him- 
felf is the ^ichok\ and fiands like Ajax, jingle 
and aloney Ajax, and Atlas, and dofes of 
phyfic, are fine fimilitudes 3 but what 
namelefs charm united a man of fuch abi¬ 
lities to the cyphers that furround him. 
And are they all cyphers ? “ Nothing but a 
vaji vacuity, ?io talents, no poiuers of oratory, 
no Jlrengtb of intelleB, illuminate the dark- 
nefs or cheer the gloomT This is really ra¬ 
ther too much : we muft fay fairly there 
is no appearance of candour here, nor of 
credibility 3 but Mr. Candour Hops not at 
faying, they are ignorant cyphers, he 
fays, ‘‘ they are too Ixippy, if their re ant of 

ability 
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cbllitj fcrccji them from imcefigatlon. fen- 
kinfon or Dundas 7 nay indeedf he obferves, 
fiipply the defedis cf the Cabhiet in either 
He life of 'Parliament 3 but Rngland was not 
accufomed, in better times ^ to fee the foreign 
intere/ls of her Crown thus abandoned^ and 
thus negledledy in every Court of Europe and 
every quarter of the Globed When this laft 
fentence was written^ the Reviewer had 
forgot that Mr. Pitt, the Ajax, the Atlas 
of the Cabinet, nay the Cabinet itfelf, 
was a Minifter too good for this countiy. 
How ill do thefe obfervations agree : con- 
tradidtions, inconfiftencies, and abfurdi-. 
ties, croud fo faft, and tread fo thick upon 
each other’s heels, that there is no poiTibi- 
lity of reading any one fentence tliat has 
any meaning at all, which is not contra¬ 
dicted flatly and directly by lome other, 
or perhaps by a dozen others. 


“ Under 
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Under manifeji 'viccSy* fays our Re¬ 
viewer, “ this j^dinhiijlration, fiipported by 
the gigantic and Jingle talents of one indivi¬ 
dual, dependant not only on his life, but on 
the life of others, precarious and defeBive as 
it mufi be allou'ed, yet its duration appears to 
have no vifble or even probable limits y Here 
we are again tempted to believe that it is 
Dean Swift’s mill forcompofition which' 
has fabricated this, becaufe it is mere and 
downright abfurdity and contradicliom 
One line has the audacity to contiadidl: 
that which immediately went before, with¬ 
out fear of detection • then again it is in 
return contradifled by that which follows; 
for after all, lie fays, it is perhaps, ^^ou'ing 
to the difike of the oppofte party that this 
miniftry keeps its placey Whoever has read 
this without obferving thefe inconhflen- 
cies, fhould refolvc in future to beware 
E of 
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of that fpecious but fliallow mode of 
writing. 

^Ve can with eafe trace an endeavour 
to imitate Junius in this produclion, and 
we with propriety may fay that it is an 
afs in a lion’s (kin. It was not the ele¬ 
gance of thefe mallerly letters alone> that 
acquired for them a general admiration j it 
was the found fenfe which they con¬ 
veyed. Had it fallen to our lot to examine 
into the inconfiilencies of Junius, we 
ihould have written only three monofyl- 
lables on the fubjecl ^ there are none. 
Junius wrote opinions founded in fenfe 
and guided by principle: we wifli not to 
be betrayed into language that might 
found too harfli; but in juftice to all par¬ 
ties we mud: declare, that though evi¬ 
dently intended as an imitation, they 
arc JUST THE VERY OPPOSITE OF JuNIUS. 

Having 
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Having difmiired the King, the Prince 
of Wales and Mr. Pitt, with thofe cy¬ 
phers which compofe the Cabinets the 
Reviewer goes into an ungrateful and 
fteril foil, where chilling poverty appears 
in all its terrors, and he begins imme¬ 
diately to fing the horrors of the place. 
Want of money, however, feems to be 
the caufe of the great complaint; for he 
fays, “ there, ??iay be found fame and immor¬ 
tality ! that there is the fprhig andfountain of 
the miifes^ the Pierian SpringP Here he 
launches out in praife of a work, which, 
‘‘ whether regarded as pro du 5 iio 7 is of profe or 
“ poetry, fa fid unr Pc ailed and alone this, 
however, he in the fame fentence com¬ 
pares'to the Dunciad and the Satires of 
JuvenaL Th^ Rolliad and the Proba- 

E 2 tionary 

* This remeiTiberj us of rhe chjid, who, in her mo¬ 
ther’s prefence, fays, “ be fire you don't tell mamma 
that I fide the lump of iugrr,” 
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tionary Odes are the works he cele¬ 
brates, matchkfs as they are; and here 
we muft do him the juflice to fay, he 
has made a very proper criticifm on 
the impropriety, of making publick 
the private tranfadlions of the King. 
This is Vv^ell, and would deferve praife, 
had not his criticifm itfelf been an 
involuntary blunder. He fays, they 
ought not to -holdup the So'vereig?! to the 
dcriftsn of his people^ to depiBure him in every 
difgracefiil attitude^ from the crouded Levee 
to the Grocer s ShopP This criticifm, 
though it may not manifeft the fame 
intentions in the writer, is certainly, 
fo far as it goes, as great a farcafm as 
the Odes. Jt was not this that the 
immortal fvjiiiis purjued the imperial fu^ 
gitivep^ 

Unlefs 

•' The Reviewer, in a former part of his Review, men¬ 
tions this immortal Junius as the writer of an obfcure 
paper. 
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Unlefs it were with an intention 
once more to enter upon the fubjecft 
of the King, we know not why the 
Rolliad and Probationary Odes fliould 
ftand forward to be reviewed here; 
but fo it is, almoft one twentieth part 
of this valuable compofiticn is em¬ 
ployed on this attempt at Criticifm. 

After fuch a digrellion, as it is called, 
for the fake of giving an inconlillent 
Criticifm on a work that had not na¬ 
turally any conne6lion with the Re¬ 
view, he goes on to paint the leading 
,chara6lers of Oppofition. He has 
forgot that the praifes he bellowed 
on his King, were thofe which he 
defpifes in the Duke of Portland, 
who, he fays, is ‘‘ the pageant of a 
partyP If honour, refpedability, and 
excellence, added to Ducal rank, are 

pageantry, 
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pageantry, we have done. The Jews 
at Puke’s Place and the Back Settle¬ 
ments of St. Mary Axe, would not 
venture to blafphenie againft thefe 
virtues which are yet held in elleem 
in a Chriftian country. Mr. Reviewer 
has forgot, but we have not, the Pic¬ 
ture which he drew of the Prefent 
Adniiniilration; that is to fay, of 
Mr. -Pitt, who is the all in all; as the 
reft are cyphers, by his own account. 
Abilities and virtue are all that can be 
valued in men. As to Adminiftrations, 
then, he has painted the Duke of 
Portland's as being far fuperior in va¬ 
lue to Mr. Pitt’s. The Duke has the 
virtue, and the abilities are fcattered 
in a great abundance, and even with 
profufton, among his coadjutors. This 
we fliail foon fee. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Fox, fiiys he, has neither more 
elegance of manner nor addvefs, than Mr. 
Pitt 'j yet there is an unknown and imdefcrih- 
able fomething which pervades the darknejs of 
his complexion j and feds a fort of lufre acrcfs 
his faturnijje features^ which infpircs confi¬ 
dence, and excites complacencyT We are 
miftaken, if this very thing is not 
what is commonly called addrefs ; not 
indeed by a dancing-maifer at a 
country barn, but by that clafs of 
mankind who fraud foremoft in 
the polite world. The natural ad¬ 
vantages wiiich Mr. Pitt derived from 
the name he bore, did not, he tells 
us, fall to the fliarc of Mr. Fox, vrho, 
he fays, cannot look to protection for 
paternal virtues : “ butfieady and fer¬ 

vent in his friendfips, open and avowed in 
his enmities^ he never abandons^ under a?iy 
circumfanccs, thofe to whom he is hound by 

pel /= 
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political ties ; and he is dejlgned by nature 
for the head of a party." To this cha- 
ra(5ler he adds, that Mr. Fox joins a 
long experience., confiimmate in all that detail 
of kno wledge of the myfeides of a democra- 
ticalgovernment, pofefing powers of eloquence 
lef copious and brilliant, but perhaps more 
SOLID AND LOGICAL, than thofe of Mr. 
Pitt ; yet EQUAL to him in all the jublime 
talents requifite for the government of an em¬ 
pire P To this it is proper to add, 
that thefe fupeiior talents, he allows, 
co-operated with the virtues and 
integrity of the Duke of Port¬ 
land, while Mr. Pitt hands alone 
amidil an empty void. We caution 
our Reviewer, in his next pamphlet, 
not to make fo much ufe of the fu- 
perlative degree ; it is evidently very 
inconvenient and embarralTing to a 
man, who vvTites as he does; it be¬ 
trays 
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trays him into many miflakes; for 
his nniverfal clcfire for candour in¬ 
duces him to give the greatejl degree 
of the fame quality to different men. 
\Vc only add this by way of a good- 
natured hint; for we widi him not 
to put the world again to the trouble 
of enquiring into his abfurdities; fo 
far as is convenient, we will readily 
do it; though we confefs, that he 
mulf alter his manner totally: he 
muft, in diort, be born again, and 
become a new man. 

The character which our Reviewer 
has beftowed on Ylr. Fox, is a very 
high one indeed ; but now comes his 
coi/p de grace. He is inferior to Air. Pitt 
only in one requilite j an opinion of his public 
principle genenilh d’lfiifcd among fhc erring 

F mi~ 
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muhituck." This inherent*^ defect is the 
allay in this bright and fliining cha- 
ra-fler, which he laments, is left to 
vcafle its fwcetnefs in the defert air. 

From the illuftrious and fliining 
character of Charles Fox, as he al¬ 
lows it to be, he pafies to that of 
Lord North, who, he tells us five 
times, is/N/r;;— thus: Fallen! fallen I 
fallen I fallen ! fallen ! and compelled to take 
fjclter from oblivion and infgnifcanceP h/Ir. 
R.eYievv'er’s Pamphlet will fave him at 
lealf from oblivion, if, to ufe his 
own words, it fiiould, by “ fome im- 
probable accident^ be preferved by the ab¬ 
surdity of mankindP So that Lord 
North may now be perfectly at eafe 
as to oblivion at leaft. The banner of 

Re- 


* Why it is called an inherent defefl, or with what 
decree of prop^le^;■, wc knov/ not. 
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ile'VGlt (we are told,) 'ivas 7 'aifcd by Lord 
North agai?ijl his Sovereign and if Mr. 
Fox was painted fuperlatively good. 
Lord North has come in time to take 
the venom from that pen, whicli 
would otherwife have h:!ent itfelf 
upon Mr. Fox. Vigour^ energy', coer¬ 
cion^ principle^ were v'anting.” Then 
Mr. Candour exclaims, hut kt jne 
tread lightly over the ajises of the politically 
deady 'icho is perfonally and individually 
amiabley and vshofe iinprotekted head is pro¬ 
tected-' by his private virtue 


We muiL here thank the Reviewer 
for confehing his own Greed. He 
fays, a man may want principle, but 
be an amiable and virtuous man. 
This is jufl vvhat^ we apprehend, he 
F 2 thinks 


“ Unprotefted for undieltered : in the oiiginal, the 
letters are different, but the mcaa'.ng is the fame. 
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thinks to be his own cafe. We liave 
reafon to believe, that iinlefs he had 
'll'anted principle^ he would not havc- 
adlcd fo inconfidently. Folly never be¬ 
trayed men into half the inconfiften- 
cies that villainy and want of prin¬ 
ciple have done. Conhlfency is the 
teflof truth in every Court-of J.ufdce 
in this kingdom. We mult here beg 
leave to obferve, that the opinions of 
the erring multitude have extended 
as far as to polTefs the fpeculative mind 
of the E.eviewer. He has not judged 
with any propriety at all, about Lord 
North’s want of principle, llis molt 
inveterate enemies do not accufe him 
of that; and wdiy the nation does, 
is eaflly explained. Were the Review¬ 
er accyuainted wdtli the etiquette of 
the BritiRi Court, he would know*, 
that on the difmiHion of a Minifter, 

It 
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it is -ufual to blacken his chara'f^er. 
It is a part of the ceremony, and is 
never omitted, vrhen there is any pof-* 
libility of doing it: it is done by his 
fucceffors, for the fame reafons that 
the Princes of Barbary cut off each 
other’s heads. Never did a Minhfer 
retire from a public to a private fta- 
tion, and endeavour lefs to oppofe the 
meafures which feemed agreeable to 
his country, than did Lord North. 
Future revolutions in the cabinet made 
an interference necehary and honour¬ 
able, which would not at firff have 
been proper, and was certainly not 
the nneceiTary : but when Lord North 
interfered, it was not as an ambitious, 
but as an honeff man. He did not 
haughtily declare, that unlefs he could 
ftand foremoff in power, he would 
not ferve his country. 


The 
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The Coalition with Mr. Fox diet cer-^ 
tainly occalion a doubt of the honour 
of both, among thofe who only con- 
lidered the thing in a particular view. 
It feemed ftrange, that men, who had 
oppofed ■ each other refpedling the 
freedom of America, fliould agree, 
after the caiife of contention was re¬ 
moved ; and as the difeerning part of 
their opponents faw that this was not 
quite a complete caiife of crimination, 
the perfonal expreilions that had fal¬ 
len from each other, during the un¬ 
due warmth of debate, for feveral 
years, were fele(fl:ed, and laid before 
the public. We mean not here to 
enter into what is a very large field 
for debate; but we do not beheve 
there is any reafon to accufe Lord 
North of want of principle; want of 
conducl he may Irave flicwn, for that 


IS 
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is not inconfiflcnt with abilities. V/aut 
of fucccfs has certainly been his lot; 
but 'iDant of principle is incompatible, we 
muh: fay, with every virtue; and that 
he is individually virtuous and amia¬ 
ble, as a private man, the Reviewer 
has conferred. This we can no more 
unite in idea to want of principle, 
than we can fuppofe the fame thing to 
be both right and wrong. The Re¬ 
vie v*'er takes to be one ^virtue. 

We differ from him, for we confidcr 
it as the foundation of all virtue. 

Having fmifhed then the characters 
of Lord North and Mr. Fox, the Re¬ 
viewer fays, he will not defend to de¬ 
lineate the other characters of op2)o- 
fition, of which he mentions Mr. 
Burke as one. MMiat! and will vou 
pot defend to examine Mr. Burke ? 

:^rr. 
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Mr. Burke is certainly much obliged 
to you; raid fo is every man who has 
Blared the fame fate. Youraukward 
and equivocal compliments, followed 
with inconfiftent and ridiculous re¬ 
proach, are not an ohjebt of much am- 
hition. The genius of Mr. Burke, 
which, for elegance, is fcarcely equal¬ 
led, will be reiTiemhered in future 
ages, without the imqirobable and 
abfurd prefervation of your Re- 
view ’ and if it ever Biould be 
prcferved, the candid virulence of 
Mr. Burke,''-''- and the inconfiftent rec- 
(Ritude of Mr. Pitt, will not be for-» 
gotten.” 


Mr. Sheridan, in v/liom ‘^a matchlefs 
combination of talents meet,” only, fays 
he, Biallhave the tribute of one line, 
liis time now becomes very valuable; 

nor 


An exprefiion in the 66th page of tlie pamphlet. 
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nor does he hop to contraft Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s virtues with any foible. Rare 
and matchlefs talents, a temperate and 
winning elocution, fuftained by clafiic 
elegance, pointed with tlie keeneft 
irony, confpire to render him one of 
the moR confi^icucrus leaders of par¬ 
liamentary debate.” 

As fome apology for this imrnenfe 
impatiencej the Commercial Treaty is 
in view, which he calls a Gulph of 
Political Speculation; ‘dts principle ap)- 
pearing in fo qucRionable a ftiape, 
that it cannot be regarded on a firih 
view, with any other fentiments 
“ than thofe of predikSfion"' Why a 
thing that appears in a queftionable 
fhape Rrould be viewed vdth prcdi- 
lecRion, we know not. W'e ihould 
fuppofe there were a miihake of the 
G w'ord, 
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word, if our experience of the Re-* 
viewer did not warrant us to fuppofe 
that it is a miflake in the meanihg. 
His afFe< 5 lion for long, fmooth, found¬ 
ing vvords, ^ve know', is great. He is 
mifiaken, if he thinks that mankind 
vv ill be at as great a lofs to fathom his 
abfurdities, and vain endeavours td 
fnine, by Vv'ell rounded periods, as he 
himfelf w'as to fathom the reafon why 
Mr. Fox's addrefs won the hearts of 
men. We know' v/hy the word pre- 
dilediion was chofen in preference to 
others which would have anfwered 
much better, and w^e hope it wdll be 
altered in another edition. 

hlr. Review^er, after acknowledging 
that he cannot fathom the Treaty, 
commiferates the ignorance and cre¬ 
dulity of the people, w'ho are ufing the 

caution 
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caution of men who have a great deal 
at flake, and who are not quite lb 
conceited as to think that their fathers 
rcjedled the Treaty of Utrecht without 
any reafon. We are, however, of ano¬ 
ther opinion in this, as well as in ma¬ 
ny other cafes, from the Reviewer; 
and inflead of pitying the people, we 
think them perfectly right, in ado^Dt- 
ing, wdth caution, what their fathers 
rejedled with vigor, and remembered 
Avith that horror, which an efcape 
from a great danger ufually produces. 

The Reviewer, who declares that 
principle is not neceffary to virtue, and 
who certainly has no claim at all to 
Gonfiilency, goes about the Treaty, 
and about it. He fears, and hopes, and 
knows not what to do or to fay. It is 
G 2 
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evidcriL he vriflies to approve, but it is 
a dm^k iubjecpand he cannot fee into it. 

We muft confefs that we fhoiild 
have rather been on the other'fide of 
the queflion, if v/e had fet out with 
owning that it appeard in a qiiefliona- 
ble drape to us: we drould in that cafe, 
certainly difapprove highly of riiking 
the fortunes of Old England on a quef- 
iicnabk prqjedl; a.nd we hope mofl iin- 
cerely, that iinlefs its merits can un-r 
queifionably be proved, it will be 
]v;fitively rejecled. We cannot approve 
of ilal ting profpcrity againft want, in 
'any cafe; nor our prefent vcealth a- 
gainfl: poverty, whatever may be the 
prize. Idle fame Miniil:er who tells us 
that we drould conclude a treaty, has 
ixcrtcd 'all his powers, and flretdied 
Ills veracity, to afuire us that we are 
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already very rich. An old Earl, now 
living in fplendour and affluence, was 
once afked to become an adventurer in 
a Bank that was eftabihlied about 
twenty years ago, in a part of this ifland. 
Calculations wereproduced,to fnew the 
immenfe profits that he might exped ; 
for they had gone farther than Mr. 
Pitt; they had got their profits upon 
papery but alas! indeed, they never got 
beyond that. The old nobleman looked 
at the paper, and faw th<Lt he could 
get 15 per cent, for his money, if it 
anfwered. No,” faid lie, “ it is too 
much. I have already more than my 
fnare of the world. I’ll not meddle 
with it.” He happened to be right, 
as thofe who did meddle can tell. 

Our idea of the Treaty is a iimple 
one. That England is the richeflcoun¬ 
try 
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try in the world, and that not to be 
fatisfied withthofe rneafures that'have 
made us fo, is unreafonable and ab- 
ilird. We remember the ftory of the 
hen that laid golden eggs, and we in¬ 
treat our countrymen to be cautious. 
To enter into a difcuiiion of the Trea¬ 
ty is not to our purpofe here; but we 
hope, that unlefs it appears very clear- 
I)', that the Treaty will be for the 
permanent advantage of this country, 
it will not be ratified. We advife the 
rneafures that are the mojl jafc', and 
vre hope it will be conlidered, that 
the politics of France are different 
from the politics of England; and 
that i\Ir. Pitt alone (io owt Pveviewer 
lays) is to treat tvith the French Ca- 
])inet co?nbined, Mr. Pitt’s views, 
from the nature of his fituation, are 
turned chiefly to the prefervation of 

his 
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Viis place—and they are temporary. 
The views of France have a more dif-' 
tant objedf ; and, fuppohng both were 
to be fairly fatisfied, it might ruin 
England. With regard to individu¬ 
als, temporary and near views may 
often be the beft; but, as nations, du¬ 
rable benefits are the only ones that 
are . worth. our care. Above all, let 
us obferve, .that fhould Mr. Eden fuc- 
ceed in getting thofe things altered, 
which he has gone over to France to 
folicit, we are to fufpect a fnare; for, 
if France does not fee evident advan¬ 
tage in the Treaty, fiie will never 
grant the things we want, after pre¬ 
liminaries have been figned. This 
is only a plain-fenfe view of the mat¬ 
ter. The party that has moll: to hope, 
is always mofi: ready to comply, and 
is the leafl: faftidious. 


We 
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We are well as we are, and to be. 
better, perhaps is improbable.. We 
profefs the moil liberal principles of 
commerce that are adopted;but$ 
though a general freedom’ is. the belt 
for all mankind, yet monopolies are 
always good for tbofe who hold the 
charter. As Englidimen, we wifli 
things to remain as they are; but as 
citizens of the v/orld, eying/?//man¬ 
kind with equal good will, we fhould 
with all ports to be opened to all na¬ 
tions. We intreat thofe to whom the 
affairs of this country are fubmitted, 
to confider themfelves as Englidimen, 
and not as citizens of the' world, upon 
this occafioti. 

The Gomiwfercial Treaty is followed 
by the Reviewer with a character of 
the King of Prudia: a King certainly 

of 
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of no common abilities; but-we do 
not agree that he was fuperior, or 
nearly equal to Julius Ctefar. His 
character is, however, quite foreign 
to the affairs of Britain; befides, we 
are not fufhciently acquainted with 
his life, to enter into a dilcuirian ot 
the fubjed. We leave that to thofe 
men whole lot it is to c^^lebrate he¬ 
roes, and who are much better qua¬ 
lified than either the Reviewer or any 
inhabitant of this country, and at 
this time can be. 

Our Review^er turns next his eyes 
to the law luits of Lord Ptodney, and 
he fays, it is not the only one of a 
iimilar kind.’’ That a thing fiiould 
not be the only one of a finiilar kind 
to itfelf, is a new arrangement of 
words, of which'vve fiiould fcorn to 
II take 
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take notice, were not the afFeclation 
of fine language the caufe of the er¬ 
ror. Mr. Haftings’s cafe he accounts 
f.milar, though they are by ho means 
alike. Lord Pvodney, as a Britifli fab- 
jedt, is liable (as the King himfelf is) 
to have private profecutions brought 
againif him ; nor can his country in¬ 
terfere in preventing any individual 
ng to the laws. Should 
the lavr be unfavourable to a vidlori- 
ous commander, we hope, and we 
think, his country is bound to fecure 
to the man who fought her battles 
an independent fortune; and we 
are mifinformed, if Lord Rodney has 
hot already talfed of her bounty. 
Wc rcccllecl to have heard of an an¬ 
nuity for two lives, of two thoiifand 
a year. As for papers vdiich are miL 
laid or ioh, v e cannot fappofe, that 
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merits a place in the public review of 
this country; nor are we fo ill na- 
tured as to fappofcj .they were re¬ 
moved from the office of a Secretary 
of State, by any other, than fome for¬ 
tuitous means, for which the coun¬ 
try is no way amenable. 

The profecution of Mr. Haftings is 
different in its very nature from this; 
it is a public enquiry. But Mr. Re¬ 
viewer enquires very little into the 
principles of things; he does not 
think that neceffary. Whether Mr. 
Haftings preferved the exiftence of 
England (we fuppofe he means Eng- 
liftimen) in India, we cannot judge 5 
but for once, and only once we agree 
with our Reviewer, that if Mr. Haft 
tings’s eonduR: is found, upon the 
whole, to be good, he ftiould be ac- 
ll 2 quitted; 
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quitted; and we hope, for the honoh 
of the Engiifli name, that he will be 
found to be fo. 

That the conhhency, liberality, 
and expanfion of mind, which our 
Reviewer hiys, Mr. Pitt ‘‘ poJJklfes, 
are ?iof to he traced^ zve allow ; and 
that this half-faced fellowjldp and 
inconfflent reclhuded will meet with 
the difapprobatioH of every party, 
and create difguh, we are certain; 
and we will venture to add, that it 
Avill have the fame effect upon thofe 
who are of no party at all; for, what¬ 
ever Mr. Pitt or the Reviewer may 
think of veant of princij>le, we are 
convinced, that he who wants it, 
will not long have the efteem or the 
management of this country; and 
if Mr. Pitt were juft wha,t he has 
been deferibed, the Ajax, the Atlas, 

the 
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the giant, the all in all of a Miniftry, 
that is too good for this country (for 
fo he has been defcribed) we are pret¬ 
ty fure, that he would either never 
hav^e prcte6led, or never abandoned 
Mr. Haftings. 

A review of Lord Mansfield’s life, 
wdiich follows, is not necefiary to 
remark with particular attention; a 
news^paper of the day will contain in 
five lines, more important, as well as 
more accurate fads relating to him. 
As to his chatader, mankind have 
allowed him to be an excellent judge; 
but the Reviewer pafies over the main 
circumftance which diftinguifiies him 
from other judges. He has fpent his 
hfe in reducing law to common equity 
and common fenfe; he has endea¬ 
voured, and he htis in a great meafure 


acccm- 
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accomplillied the arduous tafk. Of 
Lord Mansfield’s life, this feems to us 
to be the moft remarkable part; and 
we hope, that his country will encou¬ 
rage thofe who follow his example. 

Thus ends our Reviev/er’s animad- 
VerfiOns on the State of Politics of 
Great Britain, at the Commencement 
of the Year 1787. How confiflent the 
parts, and how complete the whole, 
we are now to judge. 

He has in the midft of his candour 
forgot, that there exills a fet of men, 
v/ho join not any party but thofe v/ho 
are the friends of their country. We 
expedted he would have mentioned 
this circumlf ance, and reafoned a little 
upon general profpedls; but he foars 
not fo high. An irregular and incon- 

fiftent 
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fiftent review of private characlcr is 
his fartlicft aim: he does not tell us 
one general truth, that relates to the 
affairs of the nation, independant of 
party Or of temporary change. We 
expedled to have been told, that there 
is yet in this nation a controul over 
all parties; that the people, that erring 
multitude^ which he treats with fuch 
contempt, hold the balance in their 
hands; and that there are not want¬ 
ing as affiftants in that glorious caufe, 
fome men of high rank and of the 
moft diftinguiflied abilities. We heli- 
tate not to hiy, that were either party 
to' obtain an uncontrouled fway, the 
nation would be in danger; but while 
the people are ailifled by men of rank 
and abilities, in watching over their af- 
hurSj we hope there is no danger; 
and tiiough he does not advert to the 

fadf, 
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facl:, v\'e are happy to fee, that there^ 
are in this nation fome men, who will 
mix in public affairs, or return to-a 
private ftation, as they perceive it to 
be for.the good of their country. 

The portrait of the affairs of this 
country our Reviewer has now^ hnifli- 
ed. Indeed, when he had not time to 
give any account of jMr. Burke, and 
could only afford a fingle line for Mr. 
Sheridan, we think he has held out 
longer than we had any reafon to ex- 
pedl. He fays himfelf, that his por¬ 
trait is faithful to nature, which is the 
higheff praife that he can poflihly 
give it. He adds, that it is defaced by 
no party mifreprefentations, and ob- 
fcured by no private prejudices; that 
he is above the vilenefs of writing for 
any fadlion, or adopting for interefl: 

any 
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^niy opinion. He has ^vritten as he 
felt on every fiibjefl. 

It is unnecehary to remark, that 
rhefe profefiions are unljtcccmine, as 
well as ufelcls. Indeed its true, they 
coil nothing; but vre miifc repeat, 
that they are ufelefs nonienie; that 
they are bnt as the foin.iding brafs, 
and tinkling fymbol, and iirdieconiing 
a. irxan who offers his works for the 
fair criticilm of mankind. It is a vile 
attempt to bias the public opinion in 
his oven favour, a.t the hrfc outfet; 
and we muff fay plainly, that we do 
not believe him. For we can account 
for thofe dnconhflencies, which v/c 
liave traced from no other caufe ])iit 
the want of principle, and the deiire 
to ferve fome particular end. We are 
forry, that he has choicn fo bad an 
I emnlov- 
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employment, and one for which he ia 
io completely unfit, and for which 
he will remain unfit, unlefs he will 
change both his manner and his creed. 

In the dift place, he mufc adhere 
fleadily to principle, and difcard the 
bale idea, that there can be virtue 
where that is wanting. He mufl then 
alfo rcfolvc to prefer fenfe to found, 
and not ufe linuid fyliables and fmooth 
ibundine: vtords, merely bccaiife they 
are inch. In lliort, he mufc take a 
plain meaning und plain fenfe for his, 
guide: he mull: chufe a fubjedt that 
he uiidcrfiands fomething about, and 
lie v/ill certainly attain coniiftency and 
common fenfe, which arc the founda¬ 
tion of all Political Speculations. If 
he has never been to be found on the 
Terrace at Vfindfor, wc ads'ife him 

never 
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never to go there. His Sovereign 
miift fpnrn the man who deprived 
him of every virtue but continence 
and decorum of manners. If he 
never has been at the fuppers at 
Garleton Houfe, we befeech him 
nevef to -appear there ; for the mag¬ 
nanimity of the Prince will fcarcely 
fcreen that man from his refentment, 
who attempted to convince the world, 
that the difobedience of the Son had 
encrealed the popularity of his Father. 
Nor can we commit him vrith fafety 
to the erring multitude ; but we advife 
him ferioufly, if he has not yet pro¬ 
claimed his own ignorance, by difco- 
vering his name, never to do it. And 
above all, we advife him never to in¬ 
dulge the abfurd idea^ that his own 
cotemporaries, the inhabitants of the 
capital, will receive with favor his 
1 2 production, 
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production; nor to allow himfelf on any 
account to be incited in any moment of 
leifure to refume his pen, to complete a 
picture, of which, he fays, he has only 
given us the outlines. 


We have now taken leave of our Re¬ 
viewer. But feniible as we are, that pro- 
feiiions of candour, though anonymous, 
have fome effedl j and that indiferiminate 
praife, and contumely, do often affume 
its fliape, we beg leave to exhibit in one 
fliort view, thofe incoiififLencies and con¬ 
tradictions, which w-e have been obliged 
to attack feparately, as they occurred, in 
the loofefl literary produclion that lias 
aimofi: ever made its appearance. We 
are induced to do this the more, as we 
arc feniible that the deception has had a 
temporary faccefs. A little time, vre 
kflow, v/oukl alter tlie opinions of men; 


and 
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and they would foon fee, that there Is no 
real information in the pamphlet, no know¬ 
ledge of chara 61 :er; and that at bottom, 
there is aview'of making court to certain 
perfons. We have been guided by pru¬ 
dence. lb far, that we have not charged 
; the Reviewer with any thing that we have 
not proved from his own production; but 
.it is our opinion, though we do not af- 
. fert that we are right, that the Reviewer 
.intended to pleafe his Majefly and the 

■ Prime Miniller. 

From the whole of this contradiclory 
pamphlet it appears, that the Pveviewer 
inadvertantly pours cut a mofc copious 

■ fhare of abufe on tliofe very characlers 
that he intends to praile. While he ap¬ 
plauds-his Majehy only for his proF ": and 
domeftic qualities, he has the vilenefs to 
compare his ‘■jirtiics to thofe of Charles I. 
a Prince whofe foie object was, to trample 

down 
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down all the barriers of the conftltution, 
and rear up an arbitraiy monarchy on its 
ruins 1 The diadem, he fays, would have 
been torn from the Royal brow, had his 
Majefty been the partner of a barren bed! 
Has our gracious Sovereign then no fhield 
to defend him but the fruitfulnefs of his 
Queen ? This is the moft palpable fatire 
that could ever fall from the pen of ma¬ 
lice. St. James’s muft detefl it, and even 
in St. Stephen’s, it muft meet with uni- 
verfal reprobation. It is the language of 
folly, of frenzy, nay of treafon ; or ra¬ 
ther a vile commixture of them all. 

As to Mr. Pitt, whom we fhould think 
is another of his deities, he accufes him 
of illiberality, of a narrownefs of mind, 
of inconfirtency, of an unfound policy, 
and of being guilty of a6lions that muft 
difguft every party, and meet with gene¬ 
ral 
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ral difapprobation ! This is his friend- 
fhip. blear his enmity. 

Lord North he accufes with want of 
Principle, yet he afterwards celebrates him 
for his virtues. This is the firh: time in¬ 
deed that virtue was ever heard to be de¬ 
ficient in principle’ 

Mr. Fox he accufes of only one crime, 
and a great one it certainly is, he wants 
the opinion of the erring multitude. His 
powers of eloquence, he allows, are more 
logical and folid than thofe of hir. ritt 3 
and that he is fuperior to the Minider in 
modern, in polite, and in ail political 
knowledge. Ashe thus acknowledges Mr. 
Fox’s pre-eminence, tlie multitude, it is 
prefumed, ought not long to retain tneii 
errors, but embrace the truths contained 
in his dodlrine. 


The 
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The Duke of Portland, he accufes of 
poirefllng a refpeclable and excellent pri¬ 
vate characler 3 laments that he is only 
ecpaal in heart and underftanding to the 
late Pvlarquis of Rockingham. This is 
meant as a poifon, but it adls as a balm. 
All parties have fubfcribed to the mild but 
firm integrity o f a Rockingham. It was he 
who fubdued the jarring political elements. 
His whole life was glorious, though his 
death proved deftruclive. Happy for this 
diifracled empire will it be, fliould his 
Grace of Portland prove the fuccefsful 
Pvockingham of 1787, by laying party, like 
liim, profcrate at the foot of Liberty ! His 
Grace’s virtues merit the taih. And the. 
Pveviewer could not pay a greater compli¬ 
ment to any party, although evidently in¬ 
tended as a farcafm, than by affirming 
tliat their chief pageant was a man of Rridl; 
virtue, and a counterpart of the very rc- 
fpecvable departed and revered Marquis. 

Before 
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Before we conclude, it is ncccfTciry to 
obferve that the fcope of the whole pam¬ 
phlet, though feemingly intended, from 
an afFe6lation of candour, only to foil ad- 
miniftration and blacken oppofition, its 
wound lies deeper. It is likcwife defigned 
to deftroy the amiable characler of" tlie 
Prince of Wales. Parliament is to be fa- 
crificed at the flirine of Hafdngs. The 
Prince’s reputation at the flirine of virtue, 
becaufe it is thought that it would gratify 
the feelings of a difpleafed Father. Both 
Prince and Patriots, it appears, were to be 
levelled in the dull, that our Sovereign, 
the god of his interepd idolatry might be 
pleafed. Deflrcy the chara'fler of Prince 
and Parliament in the eyes of the people, 
and our King alone becomes invefted with 
all the prerogatives of the Gallic Monarcit. 
But fo eager was this Previewing Aifahin to 
flab the Prince and both parties at one 
K thruif, 


thruft, that he could not help deeply 
wounding the Sovereign alfo. From tliis 
over-flrained lounge, he cannot pohibly 
recover. If he attempts it, he falls into 
ignominy. Unknown, he can only be 
detefted as an obfcure allaiiin j but fhould 
he ever have the hardihood even to whif- 
per his name, it will afterwards be adopt¬ 
ed as a term to convey eveiy thing that is 
bafe and infamous. 

In thefe refleclions on a tinfel’d com- 
pofition, which feems to have been writ¬ 
ten for the purpofe-of a day, we have 
not diewn any difrefpedl to the Sove¬ 
reign ; while we have reprobated the bafe 
idea, that he owes any portion of the af- 
feclions of his people to the difobedience 
of his amiable Son. Were we to follow 
the example of the Reviewer, we fliould 
in lofty Tcrains proclaim our indepen¬ 
dence. 
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(lence, our integrity, and our virtue. Wc 
fliould tell you, that to us, all parties arc 
alike j but we are not defirous of com¬ 
pelling, or even of alluring over to our 
fide, the opinions of men : nay, we fliall 
go fo far as to fay, that whether rich or 
poor, or whig or tory, it is of no im¬ 
portance. What we have written appears 
for itfelfi and we fend it out into the 
worldj that it may receive its defert. 


FINIS. 



